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LECTURE 24. 


On the Symptoms and Effects of Oph- 
thalmia, or Inflammation of the 
Eye. 

Tue various phenomena of nature 
appear, at first sight, exceedingly com- 

plicated ; but if on any one subject a 


man collect particulars, and arrange 
them by reflection, he will discover 


that they are all referrible to some | 


ultimate fact, which we call a gene. 
ral law or principle. Thus, for 
example, if any one were to contem- 
_plate the various phenomena of affec- 
tions of the eye, he might be puzzled 
until he could refer them to some such 
law, when he would be satisfied that 
most of them depended on one con- 
dition, namely, inflammation, or at 
least that inflammation of this or that 
structure was connected either as a 
cause or a consequence in a large ma- 
jority of the disorders and diseases of 
this organ. Inflammation of the eye, 
like that of other parts, is modified 
by the remote occasion, by the tissue 
attacked, by the state of the system 
at the time of the seizure, or by the 
nature of the atmosphere which the 
patient breathes, as will be shown in 
the sequel. The symptoms, however, 
shall be described according to the 
seat of the inflammation. 


Inflammation of the edges of the Lids, 
or Opathalmia Tersi. 


This is denoted by the following 
symptoms; 1. By a viscid secretion 
from the tarsal glands, the eyelids 
being more or less glued together ia 
the morning. The secretion becomes 
changed in its quality, it is bland and 
unirritating in the healthy state, it 
becomes acrid and irritating in the 
unhealthy condition. Locally consiy 
dered, the tarsal glands seem princi- 
pally to be affected in this kind of 
ophthalmia. 2. By a red and some~ 
what raised state of the conjunctiva 
at the edges of the lids. In its pro- 
gress, sometimes little scabs form at 
| the root of the eye-lashes, and when 
these fall off, you may discover little 
ulcers at the roots of the hairs, which 
then frequently fall out, and either 
do not grow again, or a dwarfish kind 
appear. At a still more advanced 
stage, a line of ulceration may oecur 
in one or both of the tarsi. Various 
names have been given to the diffe- 
rent stages or intensities of this affec- 
tion, but though most of them may 
be convenient to make the publi¢ 





wonder at our profound learning, yet 

most of them are unnecessary, and 
men of science and simplicity will 
surely cease to use them in conver- 
sation and in writing on the subject. 


You may often find the sequele of 
tarsal inflammation eonnected with a 
degree of chronic inflammation of that 
portion of the conjunctiva whieh not 
only lines the lids bat covers the 
globe or white of the eye. 

It happens, however, almost inva- 
riably, that when you perceive this 
form of ophthalmia to exist in the 
tarsi simply,’ or connected with in- 
flammation of the conjunctiva, that it 
is merely a part of an extensive dis- 
order of the cutaneous and mucous 
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systems, which are so inseparably as- 
sociated in their funetions. The 
may truly be considered as a modifica- 
tion of the mucous membrane, which 
becomes more delicate in its reflec- 
tions inwards, as weil as in its ex- 
over the ; a. the eye. 
‘nthe investigation of the pathology 
of cutaneous and mucous affections, 
nothing is more remarkable than this, 
that a disorder of one part of this 
structure is apt to produce disorder 
in another, sometimes through remote 
sympathies, but frequently through 
continuity of stractare. 


Where this condition of the eye 
exists, you will generally find it ac- 
cuneaelan not only by disordered 
fanctions of the skin, but by evidences 
of irritation in some of the internal 
mucous membranes, particularly of the 
stomaeh or small intestines, usually 
conjoined with a torpid or irregular 
state of the liver and colon, It is 
therefore of great importance to take 
into the account this condition of the 
internal mucous membranes, which 
very much predisposes to inflamma- 
tion of the eye ; so that when you find 
the eyes gummy in the morning you 

be sure that there is some dis- 
o in the internal mucous mem- 


branes. 


When the strength is broken up by 
this disturbance in the functiens of the 
mucous tissue of-the prime vie, if an 
inflammation of the eye arises, it has 
been technically called strumous oph- 
thaimia. What has been termed 
sttuma or scrofula, I shall show you, 
ins my lectures on chronic diseases, 
depends on two affections; either on an 
ill-conditioned inflammation occurring 
in a debilitated habit, or tubercular 
disease. Now ophthalmia tarsi is ge- 
nerally deemed stramous in the vague- 
ness of technical language, and so is 
inflammation of the conjunctiva itself, 
when it occurs under similar circam- 
stances of the general habit. But if 
inflammation occur in the conjunctiva 
of a strong or healthy individual, it 
has been called common ophthalmia. 
In the plainness of common language, 
they are one and the same affection, 
de modifying the characters of 

modifies 





NCET. 
Wheat is called Strumous Ophthalmia ? 


1. There is redness of the conjunc- 
tiva; the surface of it being less or 
more streaked with red vessels. 

2. There is considerable intolerance 
of light ; indeed that intolerance is 
great in proportion to the degree of 
the inflammation. The sensibility of 
the whole system is increased, and 
therefore pain is felt severely, although 
the inflammation may be but slight. 

3. There is a tendency to ulceration 
about the lucid cornea. 

4. These symptoms occur in deli- 
cate or broken up habits. 

The ulceration, when it does happen, 
increases the sensibility of the eye so 
much, that it is more irritable and 
watery than before. A little vesicle, 
commonly, is first formed, which, 
bursting by the motions of the eye- 
lid, afterwards forms a little ulcer 
there. 

How would you distinguish ulcer 
from a speck or effusicn of lymph be- 
tween the laminz of the cornea? The 
diagnosis is very easy. If there bean 
ulcer of the cornea, there will be a 
little indentation, which might admit, 
say the head of a common pin ; and if 
you examine it minutely, you will find 
a halo of lymph from the attempt 
madg to restore the part by the 
sion, and, secondly, by the organiza- 
tion of the lymph. 

There is a peculiarity of this affee- 
tion. It is very apt to return if the 
patient be exposed to cold, or if he 
take a meal of indigestible food. But 
the ulcer which I have before spoken 
of does not always form upon the con- 
jenctiva near to the margin of the 
cornea, but sometimes upon that por- 
tion lining the eyelids, or, in the first 
instance, it often exists as a small 
but irritating abscess in that part. 

I shall once more advert to the 
modifying circumstances of this in- 
flammation. Strength is a modif, 
circumstance : if inflammation of the 
conjunctiva occur in a healthy habit, 
it has been called, as I before re- 
marked, common ophthalmia ; but to 
show you that this affection may be 
converted into the strumous, accord- 
ing to the condition of the patient at 
the time, I shall adduce this concla- 
sive fact :—If a person in health be 
attacked by inflammation of the con- 
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*jouctiva, it will assume what is called 

common character ; butifit oecur 

‘ same individwal when the 

strength has been broken up, it will 

" the stramous character,—a 

certain that the inflammation is 
the time of the attack. 


by the state of the patient at 

What are the symptoms of common 
ia? 

Heat, redness, swelling and pain 

of the conjunctiva. Even talking 





;in colour the protruded rectamoof a 


child. 

4. The secretion of a straw-coloured 
serum, which afterwards becomes of a 
yellowish or greenish coloured puri- 
form flaid. ir you s the eye, 
and look at a portion of the conjanc- 
tiva with a good glass you will per- 
Peet mee net ne re trom the pro-- 
truded villi of the. conjunctiva. It 
has been denied that the conjunctiva 
ever secretes, but here pus at least 
can be traced distinctly flowing from 


about the eye to the patient ag- | the conjunctiva itself. 


grevates the pain and inflammation | 


very materially,—a circumstance not 
peculiar to ophthalmia, but equally 


6. It is distinguished generally by 


‘ the tendency to ulceration, or slough- 
| ing of the cornea, and it is in that 


striking in inflammation of the bladder. | very often that the eye is d ° 
Toa common ophthaimia, patients have | This runs sometimes gredually, at 
| other times rapidly, as i 


also intolerance of light, and a feeling 


from a stran- 


as if particles of sand were in the eye, | gulation of the vessels passing to the 


_ The inflammation may be either acute, 
stb-acute, or chronic. If the inflam- 
“mation be on an it is 
generally atte’ by fever. 
Now +f the inflammation be very 


| cornea, through the preternataral in- 


jection of the neighbouring parts, The 
cornea seems sometimes sunk or im- 
bedded in the red, or raised vessels of 
the conjunctiva covering the: globe. 


violent, such as is induced by an in- | Some of the older writers suspected 
‘ tense light falling upon the tender eye | that this sloughing arose from the eye 
of am infant, or from the coarse and | having been macerated in the pus; 





strong soap which is sometimes used 
in washing the infant’s face, getting 


| this has been denied by most surgeons 
‘of the present day. 


However, I 


into the eye, we may have purulent | think, that there is some reason for 


ee produced. But, again, if | supposing that the cornea does occa- 
matter applied to the eye be of a| sionally slough from maceration of ‘it 
peculiar character, the inflemmation | in the pus. An experienced friend of 


- produced will generally assume the | mine has come to 


purulent character, trom the peculiari- 
ty of the cause. Hence you may per- 
ceive that inflammation -of the con- 
~ junctiva may be modified, Ist, by the 
debility or broken-up state of the pa- 
tient ; 2d, by the strength of the indi- 
vidual ; 3d, by the intensity of a com- 
"mon tause; and, 4th, by the peculiari- 


ms Which indi- 

ia? 
are the following : 
rol 


‘sensation of sand 
sensation 





the same conclasion, 
from having observed ing in 
some cases where the eye had been 
bound up for some days in _ pas. 











leads me to make some remarks on 
inflammation of the iris. Now what 
are 

The Symptoms of Tritis ? 

1. The iris loses its oo colour 
and brilliancy, principally from the 
effusion of yn h. 4 

2. The ek becomes more con- 
tracted than natural, and adhesions 
are apt to take place between it and 
the anterior surface of the lens, so 
that the pupil thus becomes irre- 


8. The aqueous humour becomes 
somewhat turbid, from the effusion of 
lymph into the anterior or posterior 
chambers of the eye ; just as an effu- 
sion of lymph takes place into the 
cavity of the pleara or pericardium, 
whep these organs are inflamed. 

4. It is distinguished by a vascular 
zone at the junction of the sclerotic 
and lucid cornea. 

5. The large vessels of the sclerotic 
run transversely across towards the 
> ame interspersed with smaller ves- 
sels, 

6. The pain is deep-seated in the 
orhit; sometimes it shoots into the 
temple, and sometimes it has a remit- 
tent character, occurring in fits, espe- 
cially at night, from the increased 
excitement which appears to exist at 
that time. 

Iritis is sometimes confounded with 
ilis, and sometimes with rheuma- 
e ough occupying other deep- 
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words. Sometimes the retina is the 
seat of acute inflawmation, which is 
denoted by great pain and intolerance 
of light, the pupil becoming dilated 
and at last motionless. Amaunrosis is 
sometimes the consequence of inflam- 
matign of the retina, but that affee- 
tion™arises also from other causes. 
Sometimes from ramollissement du 
cerveau, or softening of the brain, 
which Rostaw has so ably described ; 
sometimes trom disease of the optic 
nerves themselves; sometimes it fol- 
lows sympathetically disorders of the 
stomach, or sometimes it arises from 
the operation of mercury on the brain, 
and occasionally it depends on down- 
right exhaustion, as I have seen from 
great and sudden losses of blood, 
or from excessive purging in the ad- 
vanced stages of fever. One of the 
most common causes, however, is 
simple targescence of the vessels of 
the brain, or actual slow inflamma- 
tion of that organ; and what is called 
weakness of sight, or incessant aman- 
rosis, may very frequently be re- 
moved by proper evacuations and a 
spare diet, where it proceeds from 
this canse. All oculists onght to be 
good physicians, since affections of 
the sight are so frequently connected 
with disorders of internal aud remote 
parts of the body. But some people 
think and act as if the eye were an 
independent organ, a piece of machin- 
ery which Fad little or no inter- 
awe with the vital sympathies of 
the system. 





seated parts of the eye, this inflam- 
mation bas been called iritis, because 
that part, being spread like a curtain 
across, is the most perceptible. 

If my observations be correct, a 
ehronic form of inflammatien of the 
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Having premised these observa- 
tions, | may now make a few remarks 
on the terminations of inflammation of 
the eye. 

Ophthalmia terminates just as otfer 
inflammations do, making allowances 
for its being modified by the structure 
of the part in which it is seated. It 
terminates by effusion, by ulceration, 
by mortification, and by granulation. 
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tion subsides by a copious flow of 
tears. Again, you have a serous effu- 
sion sometimes taking place into the 
cellalar connecting tissne, between the 
conjunctiva and the sclerotic. 2, The 
effusion may be adhesive ; an effusion 
of may, and frequently does, 
take . Occasionally it glues the 
omeeeres riion of the conjunctiva 
to that pection which covers the pos- 
terior part of the globe. Sometimes 
an effusion of lymph takes place be- 
tween the lamel.z of the cornea, form- 
ing what has been called a speck, or 
nebula, which often remains perma- 
nently. Another effect of the adhe- 
sive effusion is to unite the posterior 
surface of the iris to the capsule of 
the lens, or the anterior surface of the 
iris to the cornea. 3. The effygion 
may be suppurative. Pus is frequently 
secreted trom the meibomian glands 
and from the villi of the conjunctiva ; 
it is sometimes formed like cream, 
inte the auterior chamber, and in some 
excessively severe cases, the whole 
globe of the eye suppurates. Inflam- 
mation of the eye terminates again by 
ulceration ; we see this in the cornea, 
more particularly in those inflamma- 
tions which have been called strumous 
and purulent. Sometimes it termi- 
nates in mortification, a portion ef the 
cornea rapidly sloughing, as happens 
in the violent forms of the purulent 
ophthalmia. Before the sloughing 
takes place the cornea loses its trans- 
parency, and portions are thrown off 
successively. The ulcer thus formed 
may have an unhealthy or a healthy 
appearance. The breach is repaired 
by the erganization of deposited 
lymph, so that granulation is the 
fourth termination of ophthalmia. But 


other effects are likewise produced 
not referrible to these heads, as I be- 
fore explained in treating of the im- 


mediate and remote consequences 
common inflammation. 


—_——_ 


ERRATUM. 


In Dr. Anmstrronc’s last Lectare, 
p- 99, 1.5, for ** croton oil,” read 
caster oil. 





LECTURES 
oN 
PHRENOLOGY, 
BY 
DR. SPURZHEIM. 


LECTURE 4. 


[A repetition of the axioms laid 
down in the former lecture was made 
to precede the subject allotted to this. 
Such a procedure is attended with 
advantage to an auditor, as it enables 
him to place the past in connexion 
with the present state of the discas- 
sion ; but to a reader such a plan ip 
tiresome, verda scripta manent, | 


Laptes AND GENTLEMEN, 


WE come new to the consideration 
of the particular functions, and for 
this purpose we divide the brain into 
several parts. One part of the cere- 
bra! mass has received the name of 
cerebellum, or little brain. Every ana- 
tomist knows that there is a part of 
the brain separated in a great measure 
from the rest ; in some men it is mach 
smaller than in others, and it is called 
cerebellum, and the other part of the 
brain is called the cerebrum, or large 
brain. In comparative anatomy, 
whenever we speak of the brain in 
the lower animals, we speak also of 
the little brain; it exists in the four 
classes of the vertebrated animals, 


The organ of Amativeness. 


If we examine the cerebellum of 
man at different periods of his life, 


of | We shall find that it does not bear the 


same proportions to the other parts of 
ni brain. aoay ee have the little 

ain exceedingly small in proportion 
to the other part of the brain, If you 
wish to ascertain this, examine the 
neck of the child between the tee 
ears, and vou will be sure that it ts 

without being anatomists. 
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a little further up, toward the middle 
of the back part of the head, you will 
discover other the 
cal spine 
ital bone, well known to anatomists. 
e are often asked, what organs are 
these? They have nothing at all to 
do with the of the brain ; they 
are merely bony prominences for the 
attachment of muscles. There is a 
space, however, between the ears 
—— by the little brain, hence 
the larger the development of the 
skullin this region, leaving the parts I 
Jhave just mentioned entirely out of 
_the question, the greater will be the 
amass of cerebellum internally. Ex- 
amine the heads of children, and you 
will this part of the head very 
flat, very little developed, and that 
indicates that the cerebellum is very 
small; indeed the cerebellum is much 
smaller in children than in adults, in 
Ey to the. otler parts of the 
n. If you examine adults, you 
‘will find a very great difference in 
the projection hereabouts ; you will, 
see very few people with such a nec 
as this man (showing a specimen in 
which the occiput was little deve- 
doped). When I show you this (show- 
ing a cast in which the occiput was 
largely developed) will you not ad- 
mit that the cerebellum is infimitely 
larger than in the other person. You 
see that in the one the cerebellum is 
very little developed, consequently 
the space between the ears poste- 
‘viorly is narrow, whilst in the other 
‘the cerebelinm is very large and the 
ears are widely separated. Hence it 
isa fact, and we mast always begin 
with facts, that the cerebellam is not 
jionate to the rest of the brain 
life and in dif- 





bellam bears no 

tion to the size of 

see a man with a very 

but a small cerebellum ; 
Pree aaa than 

a in 

the tome. if fon i 

ties of seeing rent nai J 

will find great varieties in the - 

of the head as regards this particular 

part, and I hope that travellers who 

go into remote nations will not be 

content only to collect pebbles, and 

shells, and animals, but that they will 

attend to the mental development of 

the inhabitants, and observe the con- 

figurations of their heads, by 

they would do a great benefit to phre- 

nology. Many pathological facts have 

beez noticed which concur to point 

oufthe function of this part, and if 


ings to which this cerebral part gives 
rise are such as are usually aseribed 
to the influence of cupido.* 

I shall now speak of the function 
of the posterior part of the brain, of 
the posterior lobe, as it is termed by 
anatomists. 


Philoprogenitiveness. 
We shall find that nature has given 


} warned feeling to take care of the 
j uch a power has never 
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she feels this bya strong. impulse ? 
whether she does so naturally? This 

of feeling I knowis not always 

it varies in individaals; some 
spoil their children by excessive fond- 
ness, whilst others jast take so much 
care of them as is necessary, and no 
mere. Some animals take little care 


of their young; others a great deal of 


cave ; h some animals the female 
takes the greatest care and the male 
does not take any; whilst among 
others the attention paid to the off- 
spring is alike by the male and female. 
Do ‘such differences occur without a 
canse ?—can phrenology explain these 
causes? In the last lecture I called 
your attention to various reasons 
which must lead us to consider some 
of the manifestations as primitive or 
fundamental. Now if you find a par- 
ticular manifestation in one species 
and riot in another; if, for example, 
you see some animals who take little 
or no care of their offspring, whilst 
others will die to protect them, will 
you not admit that great differences 
exist? Look at the domestic female 
birds; try to take away any of their 
oung ones, and see what they will do, 
whilst the male birds care nothing 
about them. Foxes of both sexes 
take care of their young, and will 
carry them in their mouths to a place 
of ‘safety, whilst in dogs the male 
pays no attention whatever to them. 
owever, it may be laid down as a 
rule, that the females are much more 
attached to the offspring than males ; 
in circumstances of danger, the male 
will run away much sooner than the 
female. If we consider our own spe- 
cies, which parent takes most care of 
the offspring, the father or the mother? 
I believe that if mothers did not pay 
more attention than fathers that many 
children would die. Some women find 
the greatest delight in nursing their 
offspring. I asked a poor woman 
onee whether she took any pleasure 
in her children, and she said, “ Sir, 
it is my only pleasure.” We ma 
ebserve how careful nature is in thas 
giving such feelings, and connecting 
pleasure with the execution of labour. 
_Now if you will examine the orga- 
nization in aninvals, in women and in 


mew, you will find a tive r- 
tiom between the ‘al part I speak 
of and these peculiar feelings. This is 
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y | tions are more fond of offs 


certain, and I cam say with confit 
dence, that if you see an individaa- 
who has the cerebral part here ex 
tremely large, you may depend upor 
it anno a person is fond of his off- 
spring. (Casts were shown in which 
this organ was very large, and con- 
trasted with others in which it was 
very small.) Now if you see an in- 
dividual with the part contracted and 
flat, as it is here(showing acast), such 
a person may take care of children 
from duty, from the operation of a 
moral cause, I grant that, but it will 
be troublesome to him. There is @ 
great difference between doing any 
thing from a mere sense of duty, and 
doing it from a nataral inclination 
the one is not so agreeable to the im- 
dividaal as the other. If you ex- 
amine comparatively both sexes of our - 
species, you may depend upon it then, 
this cerebral part is much more deve- 
loped in women than in men. I stated™ 
from the beginning, that the heads of 
females are more elongated than those 
of men; if we come to particulars, we 
shall find that the anterior and mid+ 
dle lobes are more contracted, whilst 
the posterior are elongated. (Dr. 8. 
then repeated the distinction which he 
before made, on the little importance 
of particular bumps, when compared 
to the general development). If you 
observe an individual who is fond of 
being with children, and that children 
like to come around him, for the 
soon learn to distingaish those who 
love them, or who take a pleasure in 
raising young animals, you will be sure 
to find this part well developed, viz. 
the posterior lobe of the braih. If 
you know any person who has felt 
great grief at the loss of children, 
ive may be sure that in such this part 
s large. I have never met with an 
exception. Maltiply your observa- 
tions, and you will find in different 
nations, that some nations are, in a ge- 
neral way, fonder of their offspring 
than others; the males of some na 
than 
the males of other nations, li you s 
look to the heads of both sexes in such 
nations, you will find little difference 
between the development of this part 
male, 


in the femate and 
cruel tribes are very fond of their fxs 





It is ‘certain that some 
dren, and even among savageand fierce 

















people, as the Caribs, who even devour 
their prisoners, yet the love of offsprin 

is strong in them, and you will fiod 
this part of the head the organ of this 
feeling largely developed. (Some 
Carib skulls were then shown). The 
Lecturer repeated his observations 
respecting the diversity in the degree 
of this feeling shown by animals and 
mankind ; and that in nations, in sexes, 
and in individuals, the strength of the 
feeling was always found in an exact 
ratio to the degree of development 
of this cerebral part. We have also, 
continued Dr. S., patholog'cal facts in 
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Inhabitiveness. 


We come now to another power, 
and there have been many discassions 
about this favourite power. There 
are some young animals who look as 
soon as born for certain habitations ; 
a young duck, hatched under a hen, 
that has never seen the water, runs to 
the water. People say that animals 
go to certain places to feed by in- 
stinct, and that a young duck runs 
into the water by instinct, which acts 
as a propelling influence; but must 
they not have a peculiar instinct to 
The hen which has 








confirmation of our assertions. It has | ran into water? 
been observed, that persons who have | hatched the young ducks, calls to 
had great development of this part; them by peculiar expressions, and 
have become deranged, and during | runs after them to keep them from 
their insanity, the feeling of attach- | the water, yet the young ducks go op. 
ment to children has been remarkably | If you go farther into nature, you find 
prominent. Heve is a cast of a poor | that animals have a constant tendency 
woman who was separated from her | to go into certain places, whatever 
children; she was insane, and was| you may do to prevent them; they 


lodged in a poor house; Mr. Devite 
saw her, and observed that this part 
of the head was very large, and also 
that the external surface of the head 
over this part felt very warm; and 
that is a thing which may frequently 
be observed, aud this poor woman was 
continually talking of her children. 
I have said before ‘that we prefer 
breadth to mere elongation, for when 
there is surrounding development, 
you find more activity, more inten- 
sity of any power, than when an or- 
gan is merely elongated. 

We know there is great difference 
between activity and Intensity of any 


wer. You may observe persons | 


po 
very fond of music, they like con- 
tinually to hear music, but they have 
not sufficient intensity of any power 


|hke to feed and to remain in certain 
| regions. Some persons say, how is it 
poeainte to form this feeling into a 

undamental or primitive feeling ? Let 
us make a few general observations 
on this subject. Circumstances are, 
in some systems of philosophy, con- 
sidered the basis of a power; it is 
said, look at a man of talent who is 


then he begins to work. In short, it 
has been said, that external circum 
stances are the causes of the indivi- 
dual powers, but in phrenology, we 
contend that circumstances never pro- 
duce the powers; they may excite, 
but they can never produce them. 
In nature, circumstances may favour 
the action of a power, but the power 
| itself exists independently of the eir- 





lazy, he finds himself in misery, and . 


to become deep musicians, they re-| cumstances. 1 should like to know 
main shallow in their knowledge of whether I am hungry because food is 
music. Children have great activity | put on the table before me, or whe- 





of the muscles, but have —— the 
power to lift great weights? Other 
persons are fond of reasoning on a 
subject; they reason and reason, and 
never arrive at a conclusion; they 
have not activity of mind enough to 
follow up the reasoning, and the larger 
in general you find this organ, the 
better qualified is the person to con- 
centrate the other powers on a given 
subject ; when such people work, they 
work with great intensity, and with a 


‘ther I am hungry from an internal 


cause. I am sure that if misery 
would produce talents, they would 
not be so scarce. (Alangh.) If one man 
has a talent for music, and another for 
mathematics, and a third for mecha- 
nical arts, give them equal opportu- 
nities, and yon will find that each will 
excel according to the talent which 
he possesses, now how ean you ex- 
plain this by a reference to circum- 
stances. In phrenology, we admit 
the influence of circumstances ; it is 





comprehensive view of the subject. 


ee -9 ee 
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a fegdamental consideration in edu- 
cation, that they very mach improve 
the powers, and excite the powers, 
and therefore education is most useful ; 
we know that opposition does a great 
deal of good, but the power must be 
there to improve by it. 

With regard to the choice of situ- 
ations, we see that some animals 
choose very high mountains, others 
choose the plains ; some birds choose 
the trees, some the rocks or the 

ound. The chamois and the wild 
goat love the mountains, and it is said 
they do so because they find their food 
there, but they come lower down to 
feed. The stormigan, a bird found 
on the hills of Scotland, inhabits the 
highest and most barren parts of the 
mountain, but comes lower down to 
feed. There are other animals which 
live cn the land, yet like to take their 
food in the water to eat it, and then 
come to the land again. The young 
of those birds which build their nests 
in the upper parts of trees, will, when 
let loose from a cage in which they 
may have been hatched, fly to the tops 
of the trees. We see the most deter- 
minate action here, it is the feeling 
which dictates the choice of habita- 
tion, and therefore I have spoken of 
the internal power or propensity of 
inhabitiveness, ov the disposition which 
induces individuals to live in certain 
situations. Stme birds prefer always 
the lower part, or trunks of trees, as 
the nightingale, and tke blackbird; 
others prefer living inthe tops of trees. 
The hen likes to live on dry land, and 
the duck on the water, and we find a 
great difference in the organization of 
ducks and hens. In the chamois, 
which lives always on the most elevated 
— he can reach, except when 

eeding, we find the upper part of the 
brain higher and mach more developed 
than in the roe which lives in the 
vallies, and in all animals fond of 
ee ane elevations, we find this de- 
velopment. Even among rats, some 
are better pleased with the higher 
parts of the house, this is the case 
with the old English or blue rat, whilst 

Norwegian rat or brown rat is 
most fond of the_lower parts of the 
house ; however, since the Norwegian 
rats have been imported, they have 
nearly destroyed the ancient inhabi- 
tants; and we find a considerable dif- 
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ference in the organization of their 
heads. In man, the question is whe- 
ther there is any s feeling which 
influenees him as can be regarded as 
fundamental. Phrenologists do not 
quite agree on this point, and I shalt 
take the opportunity of mentioning 
such differences as occur among Phre- 
nologists; because, although they 
may differ in opinion, they can never 
differ long on the essential points ; 
they have only to refer to nature, we 
mast hear what she says: Suppese 
now that some phrenologists should 
ascribe the love of offspring to the 
tender feelings in general, or say that 
persons who are fond of their children 
are kind to others, and feei a general 
sympatiy for others; and that other 
phrenologists should ascribe the feel- 
ing to a particular organ, how are we 
to decide? You must go to nature. 
[ wonld say, how comes it, if the 
love of offspring produces a general 
sympathy, that the Caribs, a very fine 
nation, who kill and eat each other, 
have not the finer feelings, because 
such people are passionately fond of 
their offspring ? How is it that people 
of very rough manners to others yet 
love their offspring? We must go ta 
nature, | repeat, and we shall have 
our differences removed, and the same 
with respect to this, No. 3, the pare 
placed above the love of offspring. 
Some phrenologists have ascribed to 
this part concentration of the mind, 
and they wished to call it Concentra- 
tiveness, or the power which maintains 
two or more powers in activity, when 
directed to a certain object. This is 
the proposition, Can it-be supported ? 
This is the question, Is ittrue? We 
must go to nature. I would first ask 
any one who would be inclined to 
speak of concentrativeness as a 

wer, Is it a fundamental power ? 

am of opinion, that in order to be 
able to consider any power as funda- 
mental, that it be such as can act of 
itself; but concentrativencss cannot 
act of itself. All the powers which I 
shall mention as fundamental powers, 
are such as can act singly. As regards 
concentration, you cannot conceive 
that a power cau be operative without 
being able to act except in combiva- 
tion with other powers, such is the 
case with concentration. Besides, if 
you examine the heads of men whe 
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i nd then may take 
withont this 2 ines ree 
To return to the power I was speak- 
ing of, we find that some individual 
mative place, and such people have 
this portion of the brain more de- 
than others. Some are miser- 
able if they cannot return home ; they 
may like to go abroad to see things, 
bat they are sure to retarn again; 
and others cannot conceive how any 
“person can like to go from home ; 
‘such are sure to have the development 
here. There ave some wandering tribes 
‘of mankind who are never still, con- 
tinually shifting from one place to 
another, attached to none ; travellers 
are invited to observe whether in 
these there is a manifest defect in the 
-development of this part. Some ani- 
' mals migrate, others never leave the 
bourhood in which they are 
brought up, and it is important to see 
“whether such beings have this parti- 
cular part much developed. 
I will give you an idea to reflect on 
' respecting this power, which is, Whe- 





In the introductory paragraph to 
Dr. Spurzheim’s last Lectare, for 
“* forms” read powers. 
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Elements of Pathology and Therapeu- 
tics. By Caren Huser Parry, 
M.D. F.R.S., &c. &c. 2d Edition. 
London, 1825. 8vo. pp. 420. Un- 
derwoods. ¢ 


Tne present volume made its first 
appearance in the year 1815, and was 
designed by its anthor as the harbin- 
ger of several others in further illas- 


ther it is a modified action of this | tration of his pathological and prac- 


power which leads some men to pur- 


sve agricniture? I pat: it rath | tical principles ; and it is much tobe 
u ut it rather as a | ca 
question than an opinion ; seeing that | Tesretted, that the death of this inge- 
in nature certain beings are disposed nious individual should have prevent- 
» to certain actions, whether, as she) . 
has given a «disposition to hunt, as ed the compietan a int hed denen 
among savages, and among others to | so happily began. We have no doubt, 
- Bag pitaiee ar _ winter, “ ‘however, that much valuable matter 
Others a disposition to the arts and). : : . 
sciences, and others an attachment to | Will be found in his unpublished pa- 
places, perhaps to pursuits connected | pers, and from the confidence with 
with these places. Is not agriculture | _).: % 
essential to mankind, and is there | which, the.nqther speaks, insneye 
anything which will point ont a power | face to the first edition of the volame 
which -~y 3 men 1 eee before us, of the capabilities of the 
country ? e see that some children | 

have great pleasure in sowing seeds, | S°®Uleman on whom the arrangement 
and take much plea- , of his manuscripts would devolve, we 
are disposed to hope that the inten- 
tions of the writer will, as far as it 
may be practicable, be carried into 
immediate efiect. Much, however, 
must inevitably be lost, of which the 
nnfinished state of the second volume, 
which is here given as an Appendix, 


. . 


' will pay some attention to this point, 
to-see whether there is not a disposi- 
tion to live in certain places, as well as 
to show a love of offspring. With re- 
spect to the feeling of inhabitation 
being fundamental, I think I am almost 
sure of it. We may observe among 
animats peculiar attachment to certain 
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furnishes .an.illastiation. “ Of the 
proposed second volume,” says the 
editor, “‘ avery small portion was 
completed, and the concluding page 
of an imperfect but interesting inquiry 
was written on the day which pre- 
ceded the author's lamented and ulti- 
mately fatal indisposition’”—preface, 
p- 7. The loss is the greater as the 
work of Dv. Parry is obviously the 
production. of a highly cultivated 
mind, strengthened by experience 
and matured by long continued habits 
of industry and reflection. We trust, 
however, that the “‘ very numerous 
cases and dissections,” of which the 


author speaks in his preface, will be 


shortly forthcoming, as their value in 
relation to the subjects here treated 
of cannot be too daly appreciated, 
since they will form, as the author 
correctly expresses it, “ the proofs 
of those principles” which are here 
advanced, 


Of a work like the present it is 
almost impossible to give any thing 
like a satisfactory analysis within the 
limits usually assigned to articles of 
this description ; we shall, therefore, 
select such passages as appear to us 
to be particularly deserving the notice 
of the reader, premising, at the same 
time, that the work should be atter- 
tively read and studied by all who 

alue the advancement of the healing 
art. 


The work is divided into numbered 
paragraphs, after the manner of Cul- 
len’s first lines, and other perform- 
ances of a similar nature; there is 
likewise a division of the subject un 
der vario us heads. 





The first treats of the Sanguiferous 
System, its structure and functions— 
the excessive momentum or determina- 
tion of Blood, and also contains a few . 
preliminary observations on the nature 
of Medical Science. 

The second division is assigned to 
Inflammation, and its consequences. 

The third treats of Dropsy, as a 
result of Inflammation. 

The fourth of Hamorrhage. 

The fifth, of the final causes of In- 
flammation, Dropsy, and Hemor- 
rhage. 

The sixth, of the structure and fune- 
tions of the Nervous System. 

The seventh, of the Mental Facul- 
ties. 

The eighth, of the Nervous Consti- 
tution, embracing Vertigo, Epilepsy, 
Chorea, Convulsions, Insanity, &c. 

The ninth, Proofs of one common. 
origin of Diseases. : 

The tenth, Exemplifications of Sa- 
lutary Processes. 

Eleventh, of Excessive determina- 
tions of Blood from cold. 

Twelfth, Recapitulation, which con- 
cludes the first part. 

The Appendix, or Secend Part, 
treats of the effects of habits in cre- 
ating predisposition to Disease. 

The above is but a faint outline, 
and exhibits only the primary divi- 
sions of the subject, without any re- 
ference to the general development 
of the author's reasonings. 

Inflammation.—On this subject the 
author is particularly elaborate. Of~ 
its terminations he says,— 

“ 177.—When the phenomena are 
merely local, they usually recede im 


one or other of the following 
according to the degree of the disease, 
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the nature of the texture, or the pre- 
vieus condition as to health of the 
affected. 


part 

First, in very slight or unextensive 
cases, the symptoms gradually disap- 
peers the colour of the part becoming 

s florid, and the superabundant 
blood leaving the vessels, which appa- 
rently contract, and return to pre- 
cisely their former state. This process 
ef recovery is what is strictly called 
Resolution. It is, 1 believe, extremely 
rare; for 1 cannot recollect a single 
instance of inflammation, however 
alight, which did not, in some degree, 
come under one or other of the fol- 
lowing heads. 

Secondly, in other instances, there 
is some exhalation from the over dis- 
tended vessels, either chiefly into the 
cellular substance of the part, or 
neighbourhood ; producing swellings, 
which are more or less lasting, appa- 
rently according to the nature of the 
textare, or of the fiuid effused; or 
else, on other occasions, into what are 
improperly called natural cavities, as 
between the duplicatures of the pleu- 
ra, peritoneum, tuvica vaginalis tes- 
tS, &c. &c. 

In‘both these eases, of which many 
exaniples will be hereafter given, no 
loss ef substance takes place in that 
part or its neighbourhood ; although 
the structure or functions of both 
may, from that effusion, be either tem- 
porarily or permanently impaired. 

“Thirdly, In other instances, that 
species of fluid called Pus is formed ; 
the part being generally more or less 
injured by abscess or ulceration ; 
though a similar fluid seems to be 
occasionally seereted from entire sur- 

ces. 

Lastly, The vital power of the part 
being destroyed, its red colour, 
warmth, and sensibility are lost, cir- 
culation ceases in more or fewer of the 
vessels, and that state occurs, which 
is called Sloughing er Mortification. 

.This state is often preceded or ac- 
companied by effusion of blood into 
part of the texture intermediate be- 
tween, or exterior to, the vessels. 

It appears, therefore, that in all 
these examples, except the first, there 
is a natural tendency to evacuation of 
finid from the diseased parts.”—pp. 
' 64, 55, 56. 
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“ When local inflammation,” says 
the author, “* is extensive or violent, 
it is usually accompanied with in- 
creased action ‘of the heart, and con- 
sequent excessive momentam of the 
blood in general. The pulse seems 
as if it was produced by a aumber of 
detached solid globes, passing in suc- 
cession through the artery ; an effect, 
probably, owing to a very streng and 
rapidly-accomplished contraction of 
the left ventricle, followed by a com- 
plete and comparatively long qui« 
escence.”” 

Of what is called the buffy-coat, the 
author says,— 

“ 183.—Such an appearance affords 
a presumption of some local inflam- 
mation. It is not, however, abso- 
lutely decisive ; because it not only 
usually attends the state of pregnancy, 
but is a frequent concomitant of ex- 
cessive momentum of blood accom- 
panying other morbid determinations, 
as hemorrhage, &c. and sometimes 
occurs in the commencement of syno- 
cha, before any symptoms of local in- 
flammation have shown themselves. 
Other instances of a similar kind 
might be adduced. I have also, though 
rarely, seen a similar state of blood in 
very old persons, in whom, with no 
marks of local inflammation, the pulse 
has not exceeded the frequency nate- 
ral to those patients, of 60 or 70 beats 
in a minute; and also in certain in- 
stances of the state which is called 
Nervous, totally exempt from topical 
inflammation, with a soft, and even 
weak pulse, of 72 beats in a miuate.” 


The phenomena of inflammation are 
still involved in much obscurity. 

** In an inflamed part,” says Dr. 
Parry, “ First, we perceive, by the 
colour, swelling, and heat, that its 
vessels, in the aggregate, are preter- 
pvaturally distended with blood. 

Secondly, we perceive by the touch 
that the arteries leading to the part 
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are preternatnrally distended with 
blood. 


Thirdly, we both see and feel tiat 
the veins leading from the part are 
preternaturally distended with blood.” 
—p. 62. 

And he continues, “ Since then, in 
this case, the quantity of blood exist- 
ing in the inflamed part in a given 
time is greater than in the same part 
in a healthy state, and the velocity 
with which it passes through the part 
is as great, the conclusion as to in- 
creased momentum is fully establish- 
ed.” —p. 63. Where, however, there 
is a state of fever, or of increased ve- 
locity and force in the systoles of the 
heart, ** it is evident,” says the an- 
thor, “‘ that the momentum of the 
blood, in the inflamed part, must be 
proportionably increased.” 

In support of this excessive momen- 
tum, as a eause of inflammation, the 
folowing reasons are urged :— 

First, The pain of inflammation is 
often of a throbbing kind, evidently 
aggravated by each systole of the 
hear’, with which each throb is syn- 
chronous. 

Secondly, The fulness of vessels, 
swelling, redness, heat, and pain, that 
is, the chief circumstances constitut- 
ing inflammation, are increased by 
the local and general eauses, which 
invite or propel more blood to the 


Thirdly, é converso, the pain and 
other circumstances of inflammation 
are abated by the local and general 
causes which diminish the momentum 
of blood in the inflamed part. 


* 206.—If, then,” continues the 


author, “ in every palpable case of 





inflammation, there is excessive mo- 
mentum of blood ; if we increase the 


inflammation precisely in proportion 
as we increase the momentum, aud 


diminish the inflammation 

as we diminish the momentum; we 
have, I think, just right to consider 
the excessive momentum as an indis- 
pensable cause of what we see of in- 
flammation, whatever may have been 
the more remote causes, or whatever 
other invisible intermediate circum- 
stances in the constitution of the part 
there may be, anteeedent to the ex- 
cessive momentam which we per- 
ceive.” —p. 68. 

Such ie the author’s theory of in- 
flammation, by which the existence of 
an excessive momentum, as a ‘cause 
of the phenomena attending it, is, he 
thinks, sufficiently established, Other 
writers, however, have not taken the 
same view of the subject, and have 
denied that the remote influence of 
the heart's action is sufficient to ac+ 
count for the phenomena of inflam- 
mation, local congestion, or vascular 
dilatation, and have asserted, that it 
is to the arteries themselves we mnst 
look for an explanation of the prox- 
imate cause of inflammation. “ In- 
flammation,” says Dr. Philip, “ seems 
to consist in the debility of the capilla- 
ries, followed by an increased action of 
the larger arteries;” but Dr. Parry 
does not think that his theory is inva- 
lidated, were it even proved, accord- 
ing to this opinion of Dr. Wilson Phi- 
lip, that the velocity of the blood in 
the vessels of an inflamed part is di- 
minished; * unless,” says he, “ it 
be also proved that the velocity. is 
diminished in a greater proportion 
than the quantity is increased.”— 
p- 63. 

Dr. Philip’s experiments are enti- 
tled to every consideration, as are 
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also those of Professor Thomson, Dr. 
Hastiigs, and others, and as the 
qnestion.of the proximate cause of 
inflammation js involved in so much 
obscurity, and as it is still a subject of 
controversy, we cannot do better thar 
reconmend to our readers a diligent 
perusal of the works alluded to; an 
interesting paper on the subject, by 
Dr. Young, will also be found in the 
Philosephical Transactions for 1809. 
The following is given as introdac- 


tory to the pathology of dropsy : 


** 253.— Of extravasation following 
inflammation, the simplest form is 
that of serum, effused into the éel- 
lular substance, which, in the begin- 
ning, is, probably, wholly or chiefly 
that of the part. As in this system 
the cells have, in general, free com- 
manications with each other, the fluid 
easily diffuses itself to a greater or 
less distance in the immediate vici- 
nity; but wo where the stracture 

permit, follows the law of gravi- 
tation relatively to the part primarily 
affected. Hence in a superticial gont 
inflammation on the patella, the swell- 
ing, during the erect posture, shows 
i iefly, if not wholly, about the 
ancles and instep. 


254.—Of this sort of tamour, when 
simple and uncombined, the chief 
characters are, that it is free from 
pain when touched, nearly colourless, 
and, when not in an excessive degree, 
Teaving, for some time after pressure, 
a dent from the impressing substance, 
which only gndoaiy disappears. It is 
a true dropsy, and is entitled Ana- 
sarca or (Edema. 


255.—Such an exhalation of serum 
into the cellular texture of the part or 
neighbourhood follows many inflam- 
matory diseases. Thus, it often ter- 
minates the inflammation arising in 
the gums from caries and other canses 
acting on the teeth ; occurs in the leg 
in sciatica, and in the neighbourhood 
of joints suffering under rheumatism ; 
takes amy in. the substance of the 
lungs peripneumony ; is a fre- 
quent consequence of * ysipelas in the 


arising either 





forehead, temples, eyelids, and cheeks, 
al a oa bilasers, bepean, 

external injuries, as blisters, 

&e. ; ark. in the loose skin of the 


in various - 


penis | paraphimosis, 
eases of sloughing ; in the phlegmasia 
dolens of pregnant or parturient wo- 


men; and doubtless, in many other - 


eases, which I have either not wit- 
nessed, or not noted. In all these in- 
stances, the fluid effused seems to be 
of the same kind, liable to 
accidental mixtures; and is poured 
out by the exhalants which open into 
the cellular texture of the part, or 
immediate vicinity. 

256.—A similar effusion often arises 
from inflammation of certain mem- 
branes, which, from their habit of 
being moistened with snch a fluid 
during health, are denominated se- 
rous.. Such are the pleura, the exter- 
nal covering of the heart, and the 
internal of the pericardium ; the ta- 
nica arachnoides of the brain; the 
peritoneum; the tunica vaginalis tes- 
tis; the synovial membranes, 
probably those lining the sheaths of 
tendons.”—pp. 85, 86, 87. 


Dropsy of the belly, as a result of ” 


inflammation, has not been viewed 
with that attention which the subject 
demands, and the curative processes 
employed have been too often either 
empirical or ill devised. Diuretics 
have been too indiscriminately em- 
ployed, and their success has seldom, 
we believe, been very unequivocal. 
Sufficient attention has not been paid 
to the earlier stages of this disease, 
in which bleeding may be serviceable, 
nor to its latter stages where tonics 
are indicated. The operation of pa- 
racentesis is, besides, too frequently 
procrastinated, and thus the chances 
of recovery are much diminished, and 
eventually the situation of the patient 
becomes utterly hopeless. It is not 
uncommon for surgeons in our hospi- 
tals to remark, when called upon to 
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introduce the trocar—‘ Oh, the pa- 
tient will hold several quarts more ; 
we need not perform the operation 
just yet, next week will do ;” and 
thas it seldom happens that any per- 
manent relief is obtained by the ope- 
ration, for the obvions reason, that 
by such an accumulation of fluid a 
degree of debility is induced in the 





vessels.of the part, that diminished 
absorption must be a natural and ip- 
evitable consequence. 

Dr. Parry infers, “ that the in- 
creased momentum, which is a lead- 
ing circumstance in the phlogistic dia- 
thesis, is sufficient to produce ana- 
sarca, or edema, without the existence 
of local inflammation as the source 
from which the effusion takes place.” 
—p.115. In proof of which he cites 
those edematous swellings of the 
lower extremities which often follow 
scarlatina. ‘“ Ascites also,” says he, 
** not unfrequently occurs under si- 
milar circumstances, and both these 
forms of dropsy evidently originate in 
the high phlogistic diathesis which 
then prevails in the system.” 


But the edema, or ascites, follows 
‘such diseases, and is not perceived 
until “the high plilogistic diathesis’’ 
no longer exists, but has yielded toa 
‘state of debility proportionate to the 
(preceding excitement ; and although 
the increased momentam may be “a 
deading circumstance in the phlogis- 
tic diathesis,” ‘yet it does not appear 
“to us to follew that, in this case, the 
increased momentum is the immediate 
cause of the subsequent effusion, 
which we think may be equally well 





explained as resulting from that state 


of debility or lessened eaten | 


us 


which naturally succeeds to the - 
vious excitement or fever. 

An increased action of the heart 
may, in many cases, precede or ac- 
company dropsical effusions, but it is 
obviously not generally attendant on 
these diseases in old worn-out coa- 
stitutions, or in that species of hydre- 
thorax which often terminates asth- 
ma, &c. The value of the doctor's 
practical observations, however, re- 
specting dropsy, cannot bé too much 
overrated, and we regret that we 
have only sufficient space for another 
extract on the subject. 


** 340.—The fluid effused in what 
are supposed to be idiopathic ascites, 
hydrothorax, and anasarca, is usually 
of a pale greenish yellow colour, ~- 
siderably . transparent; and 
beliewe, all the Ohemiail waniieies a of 
common serum.* It, mea iy 
differs as to its degree of tenuit 
having occasionally, in ascites, the 

consistence of a thick jelly, so that it 
is difficult to make it pass through the 
canula of the trocar in the operation 
of tapping. We may justly presume 
this viscidity to be owing to a super- 
abundance of albumen. 


341.—The identity of the fluid, thus 
effused, with that which arises from 
certain degrees of inflammation in the 
same membranes, is certainly a strong 
argument in favour of a state in them 
approaching to the phlogistic: dia- 
thesis. 


342.—In ascites and hydrothorax, 
indeed, we often find such a thicken- 
ing and opacity of the peritonazum 


* Ina 


recent example of 
ascites, probably of many years dura- 
tion, the fluid removed by tapping, 


aud amounting to fifteen beer quarts, 
exactly resembled in colour and con- 
sistence the thin coffee colonred liquid, 
which is often vomited up by patieats, 
who have inflammation or ulceration 
of the villous coat of the stomach, The 
dark colour wae geeced'y owing to 
the admixture of 
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and pleurz, unaccompanied with dis- 
ease of the liver or any other part, as 
would gr us in inferring a previous 
topical inflammation in those mem- 

‘anes. 


~br. 


$43.—In some cases of ascites, this 
inflammation proceeds in a slow chro- 
nic manacr, with little or no pain, 
and sometimes with little fever, but a 
gradual and constant extravasation 


_ seems to be taking place. 


344.—Such, indeed, with only octa- 
sional slight pains about the belly, 
and some symptomatic irregularity in 
the alvine excretions, is the. usual 
commencement of ascites, where, as 
is very often the case, hepatic disease 
is wanting; so that the patient is 
Bearcely aware of the existence of 
important disease, till he is alarmed 
by a preternatural tumefaction of the 

omen, 


$45.—In the same manner I have 
s¢en hydrothorax slowly arise from a 
diseased state of the pleura, following 
slight inflammation ; accompanied with 
habitual fever and high-coloured urine; 
bat without the smallest affection 
whatever of the organs of respiration, 
till after the lapse of several months, 
when, at the end of a few days, the 
patient died, and dissection exhibited 
copious serous extravasation, without 


‘any pulmonary disease. 


346.—So, also, anasarca ef the lower 
extremities is often preceded in them 
by focal pains, which have not gone 
on to inflammation, and have subsided 
as the effusion has taken place. 


347.—In such eases, we cannot rea- 
sonably exnect to find the secreting 
membranes to be a!ways in a morbid 
state : for here, asin acute inflamma- 


‘tion, the exhalation is the cure, or the 


effect of the curative process, of the 
excreting parts. We cannot therefore 
wonder at the assertion of Bichat, but 
must admit it as conformable te the 
reason of the case, that, in increased 
secretions, the vascular system sup- 
plying the part is not generally found 
more full than on otber occasions. 
348.—This position, however, thongh 
often trne, is not always so. An in- 
creased flow ef tears is usnally ac- 
with increased fulness of 
the vessels of the conjunctiva. 


. 





349.—The fluid found in the cavi- 
ties of the brain in hydrocephalns is 
not serum, or, at least, contains little 
of it. Itis not coagulable by heat or 
acids; though, according to Mr. 
Brande, the action of the voltaic pile 
precipitates from it a very minute 
proportion of albumen. 


350.—It is worthy of attention that 
dropsy is often evidently produced, 
and, when existing, aggravated by 
many of those circumstasces which 
are known to increase the momentum 
of the b'ood, Thus ascites and adna- 
sarca often follow hard drinking, 
thongh there is no disease of the heart 
or liver. So, also, anasarea is fre- 
quently cansed or increased by hot 
weather and hot clothing. Nay, I 
have often seen, in anasarca of the 
lower extremities, the leg which was 
nearest the fire swell more than the 
other. Onthe contrary, such swellings 
are diminished by external cold. 


351.—From ali these circumstances 
it is probable, that, although serous 
effusions are usually the consequence 
either of local inflammation of cellular 
or serous parts, or, at least, of that 
state of those parts which accompanies 
the phlogistic diathesis, yet they may 
occasionally exist from a degree of 
excessive momentum short of that 
which would have been necessary to 
produce either ef those two states.” — 
pp. 116, 117, 118, 119. 


Hydrocephalus.—This pathology of 
hydrocephalus, by the labours of 
Quin,* Beddoes, Withering, Rush, 
Cheyne, Yeats, and others, is at pre- 
sent tolerably well understood, and 


-its treatment somewhat scientifically 


defined. In our author's description 
of this disease there is probably 
less of novelty than in other parts ef 
the volume ; but, as the subject is im- 
portant, we shall insert a few of his 
observations respecting it. 





* De Hydrecephalico, 8vo. Ed. 
1779. 
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“ 818.—Hydrocephalus Internes, 
eharacterised by the effusion of clear 
fluid, chiefly into the lateral venwi- 
cles of the brain, is, generally, an 
acate febrile disease proving fatal in 
from eighteen to twenty days from 
the first symptoms of malady about 
the head. Under this form, ever since 
the inaugaral dissertation of Dr. Quin, 
hydrocephalas internus has been con- 
sidered as an inflammatory affection. 
It is certain, that, in such cases, blood 
drawn from the arm, and even from 
the temporal artery, often exhibits the 
inflammatory crast. If, however, the 
lateral ventricles, conformably to the 
opinion of Bichat, are lined with a pro- 
duction of the tunica arachnoides, 
which he judges to be a serous mem- 
brane, the fluid in the ventricles does 
not, iu such cases, show the chemical 
qualities of that, which, in inflamma- 
tion, is usually poured out from such 
membranes. 


819.—Whether, however, inflam- 
mation exist in acute hydrocephalus, 
or not, all the previous and concomi- 
tant symptoms are those which show 
increased impetus ; and thus, if the 
general principle, which I have en- 
deavoured to establish with regard to 
dropsies, be well founded, this dis- 
ease, and the other symptoms, attri- 
buted to increased determination of 
blood to the brain, throw mutual light 
on each other. 


820.— Hydrecephalus internas, 
though most common in young chil- 
dren, occurs to persons even of adult 
age, who have been accustomed to 
headachs, and especially to that which 

have already noticed as the sick 
headach of aathors. In all cases, it 
begins with pain of the head, and 
more or less of vertigo; sometimes 
with epilepsy, and more rarely with 
slight hemiplegia. In children of four 
or five years of age, there are often 
evident marks of peculiar nervous 
irritability. Symptomatic vomiting is 
a very early symptom; and the dis- 
ease, in its progress, is accompanied 
with impatience of light, and con- 
vulsions, which I have more than once 
seen include true globus hystericus. 


821.—Hydrocephalus is no unfre- 


quent termination of common epilepsy, 
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in persons of adult, middle, or ad- 
vanced age. 

§22.—Hydrocephalus Externus, to 
any considerable extent, is certairly 
a rare occurrence. When in a slight- 
er degree, it is situated either be- 
tween the tunica arachnoides and pia 
mater, or in the duaplicature of the 
former membrane between the pia and 
dura mater. In these cases, as I have 
before observed, it is usually the evi- 
dent result of inflammation. This 
process is often performed very ra- 
pidly ; and the fluid effused is some- 
times undoubtedly serous, with a con- 
siderable proportion of albumen, 
which is thick, and occasionally tend- 
ing to a pearly opacity. 

823.—If, in these cases of hydro- 
a internus and externas, the 
effusion is not always dependent on 
inflammatien, still the symptoms pre- 
eeding it are similar to those which 
I have endeavoured to refer to ex- 
cessive momentum of blood in the 
vessels of the head.”—pp. 283, 284, 
285. 


Of the volame before us, we may 
again repeat, that no analysis can pre- 
senta just idea of its value to the prac- 
titioner or the student. The writer 
has obviously been accustomed to note 
his observations as opportanities have 


arisen, during a long and successful 
practice; and the work is the more 
valuable on this account, since it is 
the production of a cultivated mind, 
in the plenitude ef experience and 


matarity of years. We shall probably 
have many occasions to revert to the 
present performance, especially to 
that part of it which treats of “ the 
Stracture of the Nervous System,” as 
it is our intention, at no distant pe- 
riod, to investigate the cenflicting 
claims of Dr. S purzheim, Mr. Charles 
Bell, Monsieur Magendie, and others, 
to some discoveries in relation to the 
origin and offices of the nerves. 
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PROFESSIONAL MASQUERADE. 


Tue wdiquity of Taz Lancer is pro- 
verbial. Proteus-like, it assumes an 
endless variety of shapes, and, Argus- 
like, has a thousand eyes. 


The proceedings of a Weekly Board, 
or of a Secret Committee ; the drunken | 
oratory vomited forth at a Medical | 
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time, Joe,’ from a TALE Mawima plain 
domino behind us. 

Mr, Apernetuy in a “* Chancery 
suit,” which did not appear to fit him ; 
the tailor had made “ short work of 
— 

Dr. JouNsON as a Gentleman; the 
disguise was not complete. 

The character that next arrested 
our attention, was Dr. CorLanp, as 


Dinner ; the “wise saws” of a Joe | « q Fyoi—a Motley Fool;” he looked 
Burns, or of a Copland (par nobile quite natural, and was highly divert- 
fratrum); the lectures of an Aberne- jing. As an appendage to his cap with 
thy delivered in the dark, are equally | helis, he wore two “ flying blisters.” * 
well known to us, and as carefully; 4 noise at the upper partof the room 
noted. drew our attention to Sir Everarp 


In virtue of this ubiquity, we were Home, in the character of a Drunken 
present at the Professional Masque- Se/dier, dancing a reel (or reeling a 
rade, which took place at the Argyle dance) with Sir W. Brizarp, as the 
Rooms on Thursday evening last. |“ Yellow Knight.” 
‘The Masquerade was expressly limited ‘“* Sure such a pair was never seen.”” 


to the members of the “‘ three learned J. H. Green, as “ the Genius of 


qreteatons: | Surgery,” proved highly diverting, 
It happened to be with us an even- | py ringing the changes on “« primitive 
ing of leisure; our editorial labours | and consequent unity.” 


i | 

8 we My, = ae We) « Mr. Travers appeared in the cha- 

rg om ’ simpres, fo prepare | -acter of a ** Stone Cutter”” We did 
** a dainty dish” for our next week’s | ‘ F 

not think this character was well sus- 


entertainment, and, as many of the. 
a , y ‘tained. 


characters were peculiarly well chosen | 
and well sustained, we shall give a| Mr. Twreett,as the “ Real Sénon 
brief outline of them. | Pure,” sung a ditty, the burthen of 
‘which was, “ When to Brussels I 
’ Mr. Joe Burns appeared inthe cha- yeam'd, and to Brougham came back.” 
~racter of an Old Woman. 





} ‘ we bli a 
Mr. Bett, as Sir Pertinax Macsyco- ures some "explana J ving. 5 al 
phant, ‘‘ shuffied through a sorthern poem (wie probably picked 
” with bhi " ‘ t rase from some ume 
sas bin qaniot collengns > the by way of *“chowing off,” latrodeced 
Old Lady, as usval, took many false it at the Westminster Medical Society, 
steps, made many blunders. Mr. B.| Which him to the castigation 
of Dr. Ley, and, as usual, to the 
appeared rather mervous. We caught ter of the —Jemmy’s 
a whisper of “ Caveto,” “ Take your Speech West, Med, Soc. 
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Mr. .Norats, in the character of 
“* Mother Goose,” and 


Dr. Buuren as a“ Turban'd Turk,” |. 


were highly amusing. « 

We are sorry to say many were 
present who had no characters. In con- 
clusion we must observe, the supper 
consisted of all the ‘‘ delicacies of the 
season,” ond the wine was excellent 
(furnished by C..Wright). We re- 
tired at a late hour from this “ scene 
of revelry,” highly gratified, and de- 
termined to present to our readers 
the “ leading characters.” 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALS. 

Experimenta in Nervorum Antagonis- 
mum habita; a CarcLo Fr. Bet- 
LinGceri, Reg. Acad. Scientiarum et 

ii Med. Taurinii Membr. 
Experiments performed on the Anta- 
gonizing Power of the Nerves, bu 
Cuartes Francis Bevcinoerr, 
Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and of the College of Medi- 
cine of Turin. 


Tug questions respecting the dis- 
tinet of the nerves of sensa- 
tien, voluntary motion, have, 5: 
the investigations of Spurzheim, Bell, 
and M been sufficiently set at 
rest, notwithstanding the opposition 
still shown to such a doctrine by Ro- 
lando and Flourens. A pamphiet, 
published im the latter part of the last 
year by Bellingeri of Turin, contains 
some new opinions respecting the in- 
flaence of certain parts of the nervous 

on the flexion and extension of 
body, from which we shall now 


— to present our readers with a 
ew extracts. 


After the performance of numerous 
e ts Bellingeri is led to con- 
clude, “ That the parts of the brain 
called. the crura cerebri, the corpora 
pyramidalia, the anterior bundles of 
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fibres of the spinal marrow, and 
the nervous filaments arising from 
these parts, preside over the motions — 


spinal nerves, preside over the motions 
of extension.”’ 


He exposed the posterior surface of 
the spinal marrow in the sacro-lumbar 
region of two lambs about a. month 
old, he then divided, on one side only, 
the posterior roots of the four inferior 
Inmbar, and the two superior pairs of 
sacral nerves ; the power of extension 
was destroyed in the limb correspond- 
ing to the side on which the section 
had been made—whilst that of flexion 
remained. The animals were capable 
of bending their legs, and that with 
considerable force ; but having been 
once bent, they could not again ex- 
tend them. If the extension was ef- 
fected by artificial means, the limb 
immediately contracted on being left 
to itself, this is an incontestable pest 
of the experiment having paralysed 
the movement of extension. The sen- 
sibility was at the same time totally 
destroyed, for, on cutting or pricking 
the limb, the apimal evinced not the 
slightest uneasiness. The extremi 
corresponding to the side of the spi- 
nal marrow, and which was left whole, 
preserved both its sensibility and com- 
plete movemént. The animals pre- 
sented these phenomena for two days, 
when they were killed, and on dis- 
section, the ior roots of the spi- 
nal nerves were found completely cut 
through, whilst the anterior remained 
entire.. From this Sig. Bellingeri 
concludes that the: posterior roots of 
the lumbar, and. sacral nerves, re 
late, not only the sensibility of the 
inferior extremit’es, but also the ex- 
tension of them. 


The same experiment, (though ac- 
companied with many difficulties,} 
was made on a horse, and the result 
was in every respect the same. 


On another lamb these experiments 
were reversed, viz. the anterior roots 
of the second lumbar, and first sacral 
pairs of nerves were divided on the 
right side ; and immediately the ex- : 
tremity became extended, and by the 
tense feeling of the tendons in. the 
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ham it was evident that the extension 
was very The animal could 
not flex the limb in the slightest de- 
gree, and if bent by the operator it 
was egain immediately extended. The 
left retained all its movements. So, 
in this experiment, there is total loss 
of flexion on the right extremity, with 
the sensibility at the same time con- 
Ainuing ; which confirms the assertion 
of Bell and Magendie, of the anterior 
roots of the spinal nerves regulating 
motion only. But what is here 
intended to be also shown, is, that 
these anterior roots also regulate 
fiexion : Signor B. consequently con- 
siders the posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves to regulate extension, and the 
anterior flexion: and that there is an 
antagonizing power exerted by them. 
In another experiment, the posterior 
column of the spinal marrow was cut 
throngh with the third lumbar verte- 
bra, immediate loss of extension fol- 
Jowed, but the power of bending re- 
mained, although in a less degrec, 
and what was remarkable, the sensi- 
bility continued unimpaired. It is 
evident that the posterior columns of 
the spinal marrow preside over the 
movements, particularly those of ex- 
tension, but have mo influence on the 
sensibility. Here Signor 5. is in com- 
plete opposition toM. Magendie, who 
one’ these fibres only affect the sensi- 
bility and not the motion. 


REVUE MEDICALE—MARCH. 


Sitlings of the Royal Academy of Medi- 
cine. Unpublished Manuscript of 


Morgagni. 


M. des Genettes informed the Sit- 
ting of his having received a letter 
from Dr. Cuis Frune, dated Parma, 
wherein he mentions his having disco- 
vered, in the library of the Grand 
Duke, twelve bandies of the Mana- 
scripts of MorGaGni, containing nu- 
merous notes relative to anatomical 
researches; also some consultations, 
which are, for the most part, written 
by the hand of this celebrated Pro- 
fessor. a announced this disco- 

to M. Genettes, to r t 
Sievastiaenbs in the publication of 
mannscripts, 


these and in which the 
Sitting joined. 





Rupture of the Spinal Marrow, 


M. Andral, jun. read a report on 
an observation of M. Velpeau, relative 
te the disorganization of the spinal 
marrow, in which no symptom occurred 
indicative of so serions a disorder. 
The singularity of this case, and the 
consequences deduced from it, gave 
rise to a lively discussion, in which 
several members took part, and many 
examples were cited. 


Malformation of the Aorta. 


M. Baron presented the body of a 
ehild, in which the aorta, instead of 
going from right to left, at its arch, 
extended from before, backwards, so 
that the trunk descended exactly on 
the middle of the body of the verte- 
bre. Its curvature gave out the right 
subclavian, the two carotids, and, a 
little further on, the left subclavian 
artery. This varicty of the arch of the 
aorta, which is rare, seems to be 
bifurcated. 


Aneurism of the Temporal Artery. 


M. Murat spoke of an aneurism of 
the anterior branch of the left tempo- 
ral artery. The tamour opening spon- 
taneously, and the patient not being 
able to bear compression, M. Murat 
put a ligature on the trunk of the tem- 
poral artery itself; bat, the hemor- 
rhage returning, he was compelled to 
have recourse to cauterization, which 
had the effect of immediately and per- 
manently arresting the bleeding. 


Fetai Monstrosity. 


M. Moreau presented a fetus of 
above eight months old, in which the 
lower half of the face, the fore part of 
the neck, and upper and fore part of 
the chest, was covered by an irregu- 
lar — tumour, which appeared to 
be distended with fluid, and was rather 
larger than the head of an ordinary 
size fetus. The tamour extended so 
far backwards on the sides of the neck 
as to cause the tongue to project be- 
tween the gums. 
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‘ ARCHIVES GENERALES.—MARCH. 


Case of Fracture Gm Clavicle, and 
subsequent ossific Union in a Fotus. 
The following case of fracture of the 

clavicle, read at a late Sitting of the 

Royal Academy, by a M. Devergie, is 

avery curious one, and serves to show 

one the doctrine which has been se 
ong cursent respecting the impossi- 
bility of ossific union being effected, 
in the case of fracture of a feetal bone, 
is incorrect. It has been said, that if, 
by any accident even in delivery, the 
bone of either extremity should be 
broken, that it will not be again united 
by an ossific union. For this opinion 
we have never heard any g rea- 

sons ; and the fact recorded by M. D. 

refates it altogether. 


A woman, in the sixth month of 
pregnancy, received a violent blow on 
the abdomen, by falling from a high 
chair against the corner of a table, 
The pain which succeeded to this ac- 
cident was very severe, and continued 
so for some time. It gradually di- 
minished, and, at the end of the proper 
time, she was delivered of a very fine 


child, which was discovered to have a 
very large tumour in the region of the 


left clavicle. The child died on the 
eighth day after its birth, from what 
cause is not named ; and on a careful 
examination of this tumour, the cla- 
vicle was found broken, and one of the 
fractured portions had projected over 
the other. They were united by a 
large and solid callus, which formed 
the principal bulk of the tumour. The 
preparation is safely deposited in the 
Anatomical Museum of the Hospital 
of Val-de-Grace, and has been ex- 
amined by a great number of practi- 
tioners. The circumstances of the 
case appear to justify the supposition 
that the fracture was peodaaed by the 
violent blow received on the abdomen. 


Horrible Depravation of Taste. 


The police have lately apprehended 
and imprisoned a man who had been 
in the habit of satistying an unnatural 
appetite with food of the most dis- 
gusting description. Animal sub- 
stances in a state of putrefaction, and 








even the human body itself, were re- 
garded by this miserable being as 
very delicate morceaur. He found his 
way into the burial-grounds, and with 
certain instraments succeeded iu pull- 
ing out of the graves the bodies re- 
cently interred. What is still more 
extraordinary, he would feast himself 
upon the intestines in preference to 
the other parts of the body ; and when 
he had thus regaled himself, ke filled 
his pockets with the same material foe 
a future meal. When interrogated on 
the subject of this dreadtul depravity, 
he said that from a child he had been 
fond of what others called loathsome 
food ; and expressed his surprise that 
any one could blame him for a taste 
to him so natural. His answers to 
whatever questions were put to him 
were precise and. rational, although 
there appeared at times a little in- 
coherency in his manner. He ac- 
knowledged that he sometimes felt the 
greatest inclinationto devour children, 
but that he did not possess courage 
enoxgh to killthem, He is at present 
incarcerated in the Bicétre, for fear of 
the conseqnences whieh might result 
from his horrible propensities. 


This report was communicated to 
the conductors of the Archives by 
Dr. Berthollet, and, therefore, its au- 
thenticity may be relied on. 


GERMAN JOURNALS. 


Cesarian Operation, successfully per- 
formed in a Case of Extra-uterine 
Pregnancy of some years standing, 
during which period the woman be- 
came pregnant, and was safely deli- 
vered. By Mr. Rutu, Surgeon, 


Charlotte Wisatzy, wt. 36, native of 
Bodland, in Upper Silesia, of a strong 
constitution, and the mother of six 
children, of which the youngest was 
five years old, became pregnant, ac- 
cording to her account, about three 
years and three gnarters ago. She 
became larger in body than usual, and 
could also distinctly feel the motions 
of the fetus; in short, she was per- 
a —— of ber being ee 
child. Soon after her preguancy, 

began to be affected with frequent 
P in the bowels, a sym which 
she had not had with her former chil- 
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Between the fifth and sixth week 
before the time at which she expected 
to be delivered, when engaged one 
day by the side ofa river, in washing, 
she suddenly bent forwards to catch 
one of the cloths that had been car- 
ried off by the stream,—instantly she 
heard something burst with rather a 
loud noise, and, at the same time, a 
round tumour, of the size of two fists, 
appeared a little below the. navel, on 
the right side. At the appearance of 
this, she felt very faint, and was ob- 
liged to be carried home by some men, 
where she remained for nearly five 
weeks confined to her bed, with a dull 
= in: the lower part of the bowels. 

lar labour pains came on, and 
delivery was expected to have taken 
ee by the midwives and surgeon 
n attendance; but they gradually 


went away; leaving the woman only 
in.a weak state. 


After this she was able to go about 
her household affairs as usual, and for | child could be distinctly felt. Under 


two years and a quarter, felt no par- 
ticular inconvenience. The menses 
red regularly, but were always 
in. quantity. In this state 
month, Se ~ 
pretty 
well, being able to go about her ordi- 
nary affairs; but from this period the 
deetooreh, and felt ~ = 
extreme 

whenever she moved. Her 
failed so much, that she was frequent- 
ly to lie down during the 
whole day. At last she was delivered 
of a-fine healthy child. This the mo- 
ther at first suckled herself, but, after 
a it was obliged to be re- 
moved her, on. account of its 
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mouth being so bad, that it could no 
longer suck. Soon after the removal 
lof the child, the milk 


}back, the mother became e 


weak, and was unable to get 
bed; she-was extremely 


of the abdomen, which remained large. 
About an inch below the navel, a tu- 
mour of the size of ahen's egg 


‘ 
Y,} which oceasioned so much in the 


whole of the abdomen, as to deprive 
the patient of rest. In this tumour, 
which was soft to the touch, there 
were two small yap hee the size 
of a pin’s head each, through 

some ‘purulent matter discharged it~ 
self. A surgeon was sent for, who, 
conceiving it to be an abscess, laid the 
two opevings into one with a lancet, 
when a quantity of matter and hair 
came out; and, to his astonishment, 
on introducing the finger, he felt 
something hard like bone, which led 
him to suppose that there was a fretas 
there. Th . together with the Exe 
ral deranged state of the patieut’s 
health, led him to give it as his opi- 
nion, that the woman conld not sur- 
vive more tian a few days. At this 
time I was sent for, and found the 
woman in the sitaation above de- 
scribed, The mouth of the uteras was 
firmly closed, the abdomen had the 
exact appearance of that of a person 
at the full time of pregnancy; and 
throagh the opening in the integu- 
ments, a little below the navel, the 


these circumstances I determined on 
the performance of an operation, which 
afforded the only chance of peng 
and by which the patient might be 
relieved of the burthen she had car- 
ried for more than three years. On 
the 31st of December 1822, at 8 p. m., 
I proceeded to perform it in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


Operation.—The bladder and rec- 
tam having been previously emptied, 
the woman was placed on a bed, with 
her feet supported on a stool. I then 
commenced my incision about two 
inches and a quarter above the umbi- 
licus, just on the linea alba, and car- 








ried it to the extent of an inch anda. 
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half in length, and in depth till I 
reached the peritoneum, which I then 
divided, taking the greatest possible 
care not to touch the transverse arch 
of the colon, which was immediately 
beneath. I now. introduced the fore 
and middle finger of the left hand into 
the wound, with which I elevated 
the parietes of the abdomen, and then 
continued the incision in a straight 
line to about three quarters of an inch 
above the symphysis pubis, by which 
the abdominal cavity was completely 
exposed. I now saw a large well formed 
child lying on the right side, with the 
head in the right inguinal region, the 
back against the parietes of the abdo- 
men in fhe right iliac region, and the 
feet bent a little towards the knees, 
and extending to the right hypochon- 
driam. The left shoulder lay in the 
inferior part of the umbilical region, 
opposite to the external wound which 
existed in the integuments,and through 
which the child was first felt. I now 
cautionsly removed the child, and 
traced the umbilical cord, which ex- 
tended from the infant over the ute- 
rus to the left side, and lost itself in a 
softened mass (the remains of the pla- 
centa not yet quite converted into pus) 
attached to the inferior part of the 
omentum majus. The cord was ex- 
tremely thin, and had nearly fallen to 
pieces. A great quantity of the pus 
was now soaked up by a soft sponge, 
which enabled me to see the uterus. 
Tt projected abont two inches and a 
half above the pubis, was three inches 
and a half in its longest, and two 
iches and a balf in its shortest diame- 
ter. It was of a pale red, and felt like 
an elastic bottle, and it strack me that 
it had not perfectly contracted since 
the last delivery, probably on account 
of the patient's weakness. Besides 
this, there was nothing remarkable to 
be observed in the uterus. The natu- 
ral colour and stracture of the intes- 
‘tines, which protruded v much, 
could not be well distinguished, on 


y 
breathing becoming difficult, { was 
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obliged to abstain from all furtherexa- 
mination, and to elose the woundas 
soon as possible. The parts were 
bronght together by means ofa suture ; 
strips of adhesive plaster were abso 
applied, and over these some sim- 
ple dressing, together with a wide 
compress ; and, lastly, the whole were 
kept in their place by means of:a 
bandage passed round the body. The 
patient was now put to bed, and a 
— anodyne mixture was or- 
dered. 


The child was a girl, from 18 to 19 
inches in length, well formed, and ca- 
pable of sustaining life. The hair, the 
skin, and both eyes, were in a state 
of suppuration ; and the left os breg- 
matis (os parietale) perforated in the 
centre, probably at the first examina- 
tion. The countenance was distorted, 
and turned to- one side, from being 
compressed so long, and the arms 
were also flattened ; in other respects 
the child was perfected, and presented 
nothing unnatural. 


1823, Jan. 2d.—Since the operation, 
the patient had not taken any rest ; 
the pnise was very quick, small, and 
wiry ; great thirst; tongue dry ; strong 
cough ; skin moist; urine high colour- 
ed, and mixed with macus, The pa- 
tient was extremely weak, had a 
diarrhea, and the wound was very 
painful. I ordered barley-water for 
her drink, and gruel with rice or some 
fruit soup for her diet; the mixture 
was discontinued. The bandage was 
obliged to be changed, for there was a 
copious bloody discharge, and which 
was of a very offensive smell; the 
plasters were loosened, but the suture 
remained fast. 


On the third day the diarrhea stop- 
ped, and was followed by costiveness, 
which was however relieved by mild 
enemata. The cough was the mast 
distressing symptom, and the quantity 
of mueus expectorated was almost 
sufficient to lead one to thimk that the 
patient laboured under phthisis. On 
the 11th of January the wound n 
to heal, and soon after the cough be- 
came less violent. Om the 22d, the 

atient begged to be allowed to’sit up 
in the bed; the wound was small and 
clean. Onthe 2d of February the pa- 
tient got up, but as it was but-fifteen 
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weeks since she had walked, and she 
was still extremely weak, she fell 
away quite faint. The uterus occa- 
sionally protruded a little into the 
wound, and thus retarded the cure ; 
but by means of a bandage, about two 
joches in width, passed tightly round 
the body, it was kept within the abdo- 
men, and then the wound soon healed. 
The patient rapidly gathered strength, 
and in the middle of March was as well 
as ever.—Graefe & Walther’s Journal 
der Chirurgerie. 





THE MEDICAL REPOSITORY* 
AND 
JEMMY COPLAND. 


ANOTHER number of this magnificent 
publication has jast appeared, and, as 
we are traly desirous that its intrin- 
sic value should be generally estimated, 
we shall make a few observations on 
some of the original communications 
which constitute the leading articles 
of this lunar production, which we 
have undertaken for the purpose of 
convincing our friend Jemmy Cop- 
LAND that we shall at all times feel 
highly gratified in giving the greatest 
possible publicity to any thing that 
may bear the impress of his justly 
celebrated name ; assuring him at the 
same time how deeply we regret that 
the limited circulation of his journal 
should impose upon us the necessity 
of rescuing from oblivion the lacu- 
brations of such intelligent corre 
spoudents as Messrs. Prtricrew, 
Rennie, and others, which have ob- 
tained such a prominent situation in 
the pages of his present number. 





* Quere, Mausoleum ?—P-inter's 
devil. 





THE LANCET. 


That part of Jemmy’s periodical 
which is devoted to original commu- 
nications, has, in the present instance, 
to boast of five papers; the first of 
which is by T. J. PETTIGREW, surgeon 
to the Asylum, &c.; and what does 
the reader suppose Mr. Per1iGrew 
has been about? Why he has actually 
extirpated the tonsils //! And, as asub- 
ject of the first importance, there is 
blazoned in the Mausoleum a case of 
extirpation of the Tonsits, by T. J. 
Pettigrew!!! Petty-grew! “ We 
may pick a thousand sallads, ere we 
light on such another herb.” 


Sunt quorum ingenium nova tantem 
erustula promit. 


“ There are some,” says Horace, 
“ whose genivs produces nothing but 
new-fashioned sweetmeats,”” and Mr. 
PetticRrew, relying upon the igno- 
rance of his readers, sets out by 
claiming to be ene of the number. 
‘The extirpation of the tonsils,” 
says he, “is, I believe, an operation 
not frequently performed in this coun- 
try, and has been more frequently 
done by the means of ligature thay 
by the knife, though I could never 
discover the grounds upon which this 
preference was founded.” Could not 
discover the grounds upon which the 
preference has beem founded! which 
is no wonder, for, in truth, there are 
many cases in which the ligature alone 
ean be employed, whilst there are 
o-hers in which excision by the knife 
may be preferable, and all judicious 
surgeons are aware of the circum- 
stances which must direct them ia de- 
ciding upon which method they should 
adopt. Sir Astizy Cooper bas per- 
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formed the operation in both ways in 
a variety of instances, and no wnne- 
cessary preference has been given by 
him to either method ; as far as our 
experience directs us, other surgeons 
have followed his example. It is 
trne that Heister and Suarp, Wise- 
MAN and DesauLtt, occasionally em- 
ployed the ligature, and that Mos- 
cat in one-instance also adopted the 
same method; but to say that the 
removal of enlarged tonsils by ligature 
has been the most common practice is 
a most monstrous and impudent asser- 
tion, well becoming Mr. Perricrew 
amd the journal in which it is con- 
veyed. 

The following is the author’s de- 
scription of the operation— 

“ The patient was seated on a chair 
before me; her head firmly held by 
an assistent, whilst another pressed 


and kept down the tongue with the 


bowl of a teaspoon. I then planted 
a hook into the left tonsil, and drew 
it gently forward, then carrying a very 
fine probe-peinted bistoury to the back 
of the gland, I immediately cut it out,” 
&c. The other tonsil was then re- 
moved in a similar manner, and an 
alum gargle was employed. Now will 
our readers believe, that of all the 
methods that have been devised for 
extirpating the tonsils, the one in 
question is the most ancient, and that 
Pavutus Acrneta has described the 
very instruments with which Mr. Per- 
TIGREW performed his operation, and 
the manner of employing them. The 
operation has also been done with the 
scissars, but more frequently with the 
scalpel or bistoury, and Mr. Pertt- 
Grew’s description of his process is 
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nothing more than the directions of 
Desautt and Bicwat in an English 
dress, by far too identical to be mis- 
taken for originality. This being the 
case, we cannot express how much 
we are disgusted with the concluding 
paragraph of Mr. Perticrew’s paper, 
by which it would appear that he 
really imagines himself to be the first 
surgeon who has attempted the re- 
moval of enlarged tonsils by the bis- 
toury or the knife!!! “ The operation 
I have recommended,” says he, “is so 
exceedingly simple, so easy of per- 
formance, and so free from any dan- 
gerons result, that I flatter myself it 
will be considered as an improvement 
in Surgery.” He flatters himself that 
his operation will be considered an 
improvement in Surgery! and it is by 
no means improbable, that in the 
next number of the Repository some 
wiseacre will demonstrate the circu- 
lation of the blood, flattering himself 
that Harvey and his discoveries were 
never heard of, and that he has been 
the first to promulgate a great physio- 
logical discovery, It will be observed, 
that throughout the paper, this re- 
doubtable operator never once men- 
tions the names of the authors to whom 
he is indebted for the information he 
has acted upon; but claims the whole 
merit for himself—flatters himself 
that he has made a great improvement, 
and having succeeded in humbugging 
the Editor of the Repository, am- 
bitiously endeavours to carry his point 
with the public in a similar manner. 
Softly, however, good Mr. Perrt- 
Grew! It is our province to unmask 
quackery, and expose unfounded pre- 
tensions, wherever we may find them, 
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and although you may have crammed 
our friend CorLanD, the public shall 
know that your case is nothing more 
nor less than an impudent attempt to 
puff yourself into the notice of the 
publie and those members of the pro- 
fession who may be ignorant enough 
to give credence to what you say. 
Finally, there is not a surgeon iv 
England who would not have performed 
the operation in the same manner, to 
say nothing of the numbers who have 
already done it—and further, we 
should hope there is no practitioner 
who, in a case resembling the pre- 
sent, would have relied eatirely upon 
iodine, a medicine, to say the least 
of.it,;. whose efficacy in subduing en- 
larged tonsils has not even been hint- 
ed at, nor can it, by any analogy, be 
presumed to be useful in such affec- 
tions.. Yet Mr. Perricrew tells us, 
that. ‘* having seen the beneficial ef- 
feets of iodine in producing resolu- 
tién of some glandular tumours, I re- 
solved upon giving it a trial in this 
case, and it was accordingly used ex- 
ternally as an ointment, and given in- 
ternally in the form of tinctare.” No 
benefit, however, was derived from 
the iodine, and the author says, that 
“« nothing was now left but the removal 
of the tumours.” So, because the iodine 
did: no. good, * nothing was now left 
but the removal of the tumours.” It 
would be rather difficult to under- 
stand, exactly, what the author means 
by. “ nothing was now left but the 
removal of the tumours.” If he mean 
that nothing was now practicable but 
the removal of the tumours, he is 
grossly in error, and he ought to know 
‘that in the first instance, “ when every 





} night was expected to be the patient's 


last,” he should not have employed 
a medicine whose efficacy, even on 
analogy, could not be sustained. No 
prompt practice was employed, and 
how long be continued the iodine does 
not appear. “ Nothing, however, 
was now left but the removal of the 
tumours ;” and taking it all in all, a 
more disgraceful case than the pre- 
sent never sullied the pages of a me- 
dical journal, not even Jemmy Cop- 
LaND’s, if it be possible that any 
thing can diminish the value of such 
a work, which, according}]to common 
report, is held in no estimation but by 
batterfactors and tobacconists. 


Page 372. There are some obser- 
vations on the Treatment of Pulmo- 
nary Disorders, by A. Renvyiz, Sur- 
geon. This author seems disposed to 
quackery, and would appear to assume 
that the worst pulmonary diseases in 
his hands are easy of cure. There is 
no reason, he thinks, why tubercles 
in the lungs should not be absorbed, 
** For who,” says he, “ can limit the 
powers of vitalised texture in self resto- 
ration?” He next attacks the morbid 
anatomists: ‘* To tell us, after death,” 
says he, “‘ that such a case was ne- 
cessarily incurable, and medical means 
were absolutely to no purpose, is say- 
ing nothing at all—we know it already 
—Death has occurred—Means have 
been baftlied.. Further, he seems to 
think that morbid anatomy “ is pro- 


ductive of much more extensive and. 


serious practical evil than of real 
advantage.” The author is an advo-. 
cate for some degree of. full feeding 
in pulmonary cases, and becomes quite 
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the thigh a little from side to side, and 
bat cannot 
to 


sentimental when he finds that a con- 


Arary system has been pursued. 
“ How extremely common,” says 


he, ‘‘:in.pulmonary cases, is the prac- | PT® 


‘tice of pursuing debilitating depletion 
and debilitating starvation, with the 
view of subduing a disorder essen- 
tially dependent on, or at least asso- 
ciated with, debility !” 

Debilitating depletion—Debilitatng 
starvation! Who would have thought 
that any surgeon could have written 
such nonsense, or that any Editor 
could have caused it to be printed. 
O, father Abraham, what these Chris- 

tians are! 

(To be continued.) 





HOSPITAL REPORTS, 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


Curious Case of Injury of the Spine. 


| other. 
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ean flex it very slightly, 
extend it, being obliged 
back with his band. 
ssion observable on the» spine, 
about the first or second Jumbar ‘ver- 
tebre, and pressure made apon the 
joint gives pain. His health does not 
appear to have suffered much; his 
appetite is pretty good, tongue clean, 
and his sleep sound and refi % 

Since he has been in the hespital he 
has bad another issue inserted, and 
has taken, occasionally, some ape- 
rient medicine. He is not confined 
to any particular position, and does 
not complain of any pain on turning 
from one side to the other. Sir AstLew 
saw the case on Tuesday last, and 
expressed his opinion favourably as 
to the result, and at the same time 
favoured the pupils with a recital of 
the case of fracture of the spine, 
which he has published in his work on 
Dislocations and Fractures: the case _ 
of the bey who, in attempting to lift 
a wheel, lost his balance, when ‘the 
periphery of the wheel came with con. 
siderable force upon his back, which 
Sir Astley says it broke ; the boy re 
covered the use of his limbs in about 
twelve months. Thisis the very case 
respecting which Mr. Cuarces Beir 
has chosen to say so many harsh 
things ; and because Sir Astley thought 
fit to say, that the boy éroke his baek, 
instead of saying that he sudiwrxated 
his back, Mr. Beil has let loose upon 
him all the cynical satire that be 
could venture to express. 


Sir Astley, however, in the present 


vosis; the both legs hung pendulous 
about twelve months ago; in seven 
‘months after the accident the sensi- 
bility and motion of one leg returned, 
ergo, in another seven months the 
same good luck may happen to the 


The only operations 
for the week, were some met 
paracentesis - 
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tecting capillary structares, and the 
man 


nurses gave busy 
tion.” All were 


surgery and 
“ note of ‘aan 
anxiously on tip-toe, w to see 
the delicate flourish’ with which the 
first incision was to be made, when in 
stepped that colossus of surgery from 
Spring Gardens, and with very little 
manipulation succeeded in returning 
the polapsed intestine to its proper 
cavity. 

The operating surgeon looked eon- 
fused and blushed ; the knowing ones 
laughed ; aud the patient was order- 
ed away to soak in awarm bath! A 
dark complexioned little Parisian, 
who has been long lo‘tering about the 
Borongh, had wedged himself close 
up to our shoulders, anxious to get a 
peep at this rarity, and seeing the 
parties disperse very suddenly, could 
not help expressing his surprise to us, 
by shrugging op his shoulders and 
ejaculating, ‘* Voila! Mon Dieu! I'o- 
peration est perfectionné ; n'est il 
pas?” Qut of politeness to the stran- 
ger, we were obliged to answer, 
* Oui, Monsiear, il est en verite ; 
mais en maniere trés extraordinaire ;” 
and so sayirg, we walked out of the 
theatre. . 


After the pupils had been round 
the Hospital, Sir Astiry introduced 
Mr. Fay, dentist, from Amevica, who 
had come into the Borough by appoint- 
ment, in order to show the students 
his peculiar mode of extracting teeth. 
The instruments used for the cree 
are forceps of various forms, fitted to 
the peculiar shape of each class of 
teeth, by which they may be removed 
fa a line perpendicular to their soe- 
kets, with much less pain than by the 
ordinary method. They appeared to 
give great satisfaction to the persons 
who examined them. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
Case of Fracture of the Sternum and 
Fracture of the Ribs, 
with EB: 


Maria Keate, « 57, a healthy 
woman, of florid 


was brought into the Hospital on the 





ing of 26th April. It 
that whilst ep te ter in milk ~ a 
cow the animal ed her, and sab- 
sequently trod upon her. 


Upon examination, we readily dis- 
covered a transverse fracture of the 
sternum, at that part between the 
articulations of the third and fourth 
ribs, the lower portion of the bone 
being driven inwards ; the soft parts 
about the sternum not much injured, 
although there was consid ec 
chymosis in different parts of the 
chest. The six inferior true ribs of 
the left side we found fractured at 
about the middle of the bone, and the 
third, fourth, and fifth, fractured near. 
to their cartilages ; some of the false 
ribs were also fractured. On the 
right side, the second, third, and fourth 
trne ribs were fractured, and in addi- 
tion to this, there was a fracture of the 
left clavicleat its middie. Her breath- 
ing is exccedingly anxious and hurried 5 
her countenance indicates acute pain, 
which she feels upon inspiration, es- 
pecially at the fracture of the third 
and fourth ribs of the left side; pres- 
sure at this part, or upon the fractuar- 
ed sternum, ms great distress. 
Pulse 100, and hard ; she was direct- 
ed to be bled, ad. §xiv. and a ban- 
dage was passed rouud the chest. 


27th. We learn, from the nurse, 
that she passed a restless night; she 
has a constant tickling cough, which 
greatly distresses her ; breathing bar- 
ried and anxious ; pulse 114 and smalk; 
cold surface. She lays on her back, 
with the head and pelvis raised, from 
which position she finds some relief 
(we suppose from relaxing the abdo- 
ano wu sterno-cleido mastoidab 
muscles, pon ing the hand 
over the ribs of the ete side, we found 
pong ay po yeayio ns at the back 
part. a purgative powder 
last night, which has not acted. 
V.S. ad. xj. 
Enema commune statim. 


sim 
tare, for the parpese of lleying Oe 


28th. U 
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expiration as fast as possible ; 
po 114, and small. / 


The emphysematcus swelling has 
considerably increased, and now ex- 
tends all over the lett side of the 
thorax, but not extending to the fore 
parts. The enema returned unchang- 
ed, since which she has taken an ape- 
rient draught and the bowels have 
been well relieved. ‘Ihe blood was 
buffed but not capped. 

Repr. V. S. ad. 3xvj. 

29th. We found her much as yes- 
terday ; pulse quick, breathing equally 
anxious. The emphysema not ex- 
tended ; the cough greatly exaspe- 
rates the pain ; she brings up a little 
frothy mucus with the congh, streaked 
with blood. She was directed to be 
bied again, to 14 oz. 


S0th. We found her much worse 
to-day ; countenance livid ; pulse ir- 
regular ; the sensoriam much affected ; 
her breathing is exceedingly labo- 
rious ; the honds and feet cold. She 
lingered on in this state of extreme 
eulleting until the following morning. 
No examination of the body took 
place. 


The Accidents admitted this week 
are—a simple fractare of the thigh, 
just above the condyles ; a case of se- 
vere lacerated wound of the scalp; 
und some other unioportant cases. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. E. L. is not eo the secret re- 
specting the cause of the late revo- 
pave movements at St. Thomas's 
and Guy’s Hospitals ; Miss WarrrieLp 
had doubtless a considerabie share in 
obtsining for Mr. Sourn his appoint- 
ment to the Lecturer’s Chair. 

According to the present aspect of 
affairs at the above ivstitntions, « su- 

observer would be somewhat 
puzzled to say whether the Hospitals 
were founded for the relief of diseased 
paupers, or i the PROFESSIONAL os 
vancemeut of a particular FAMILY © 
ie offices of 





Surgeons. Public a, 
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sibility should be open to men of ta- 
lent generally, and ought not to be 
filled by the members of a particular 
brotherhood. We shall keep a vigi- 
lant eye on the proceedings at these 
institutions, aud shall faithfally report 
what we observe, and we are much 
mistaken if it do not forma rather 
curious history of humbug, shuffling, 
and intrigue. 


W. Y. must write again; he should 
be more particular as to his dates. 


We advise A Srupext oF tre 
Mippirsex Hosrirat to demand a 
return of his entrance money; he 
certainly could not have bargained 
for the present regulations, which 
must prevent him from deriving any 
benefit whatever from the Hospital 
practice. 


The letter of A Sroperr is not 
written with snfficient accuracy for 
publication. 


We thank An Ovv Army Surcron 
for his hint; we shall not be unmind- 
ful of the Infamous Apothecaries* 
Act, the alteration proposed by Mr. 
Brovucuam does not affect the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but merely relates to 
a portion of the detail. 


The circumstance mentioned by An 
Arrreytice is too insignificant for 
notice. 


We are much obliged to Mevicus: 
the contract between Dr. Hooper. 
and a certain personage is curious ; 
we are in want of a few mere facts, 


The proposition of D, W. was given 
in Tue Lancer within a few weeks 
from its commencement. 


T. is neither a jndge of Lizans’ 
Plates nor our impartiality, and 
we would advise him to learn to 
write English before he again quotes 
Horace. 


If A. B. of Newcastle will write to 
us again, and convince us that he is 
serious in his request, he shall be at- 
tended to. 


_ The Carmoiic FRigxD is not at all 
in our way, 
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. . ‘We shave received two letters, ra- | do not feel disposed to make any al- 
ther or so, from Dr. Borrnwick | teration in the expressions-wsed, and 
rs. Citertagadetercersiener vetateny we here ask Dr. Bortwwicx if he 
view of two cases reported himt | thought that the cases in 
in the Epinsurcn Meprcat and Sur- | were “ very simple,” and of “ 
@1cat Jounnat for January tast; upon | day occurrence,” for what purpose 


‘reperasing the article in question, we | did he publish them? 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LANCET. 


SIR, 

Tue introduction of ! Apparatus “for 
injecting Liquids into the Stomach » in 
pentane ascribed to the pemwmares— i hag 
HAAVE, but, I believe, it will be found, that 
the learned Professor made no use of it in 
withdrawing the contents of this organ. This 
latter operation, as well as the invention of 
instruments for effecting it; is also erro- 
neously attributed to certain French prac- 
titioners; bat it has been incont 
shown, that the experiments of DupuyTREN 
and RENAULT were made upon Dogs only, 
and had no direct reference to the human 
subject ; even OrFILA, in his Treatise, does 
no more than recommend a trial of the me- 
théd “ suggested by Borernaave,” and 
quotes M. Renavvt’s dissertation in the fol- 
lowing words :— When some trials upon 
man have proved its efficacy, the use of it 
will doubtless become very extensive.” «The 
latter part of the sentence is truly prophe- 
tic, but it remained for English Surgeons to 
fulfil the prediction. The Apparatus first 
used in this country for evacuating the 

stomach ‘was an ¢lastic bottle, svggested by Mr. Scott, which was subse- 
quently superseded by the stop-cock instrument, called Jukes’ Syringe. The 
latter instrument was neither porrewed from Boeruwaave nor the French 
(for the profession in this count'y were, generally, inted with all 

t suggestions on this subject), but it was modelled, by the maker who 
Pitched it, from an Instrument previously invented by myself for Enema 

jection, the sale. of which I had.secured by a Patent. I may, therefore, 
hh jestice, sosert, and I challenge contradiction, that my Syringe has the 
priority of all others, and there is not 


gb Melber, Peete 
Mr. pete experiments in the various i 


failed in making perceptible 
ject had sunk, Be nnn never, 


ven in THe La wnoer, of tlie 
pe rere been erclatd 
sold 


on Reap’s Patent 
Fox’s, and some others, 
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man of the most common im mechanics, whether it is not an 
absolate absurdity, as well as fi to speak of these instruments as 
“ ” upon mine? I ask every man of mechanical genius, and 
the surgeon (who ought to be a mechanic), whether the most 
‘avourable constraction of an Hydraulic Instrument applicable to the 
poses of distending the intestines, and emptying the stomach, is not, from 
settled principles, allowed to be derived from valves? Again, 1 ask, is there 
any valvular apparatus so simple, so permanent, and so entirely free from 
as the spherical or ballet valve? Both these requisites are com- 
bined in my syringe, and it is stark nonsense te talk of improvements of it, 
for the slightest alteration would rob it of its simplicity, and destroy its effi- 
cacy. The quick apprehension of Mr. Asernerny, when my syringe was 
examined at the Royal College of Surgeons, immediately penetrated into the 
principles and utility of the instrument: ‘‘ You may send it to the end of the 
world,” he exclaimed, “‘ it will never require the maker.” I wiil venture to 
affirm, that had I not secured by a patent, the sole right of making the 
spherical valve syringe, the public would never have heard of any other, as 
every instrument maker would then have been satisfied with making and 
selling the original, without discovering improvements ! 

The annexed plate describes a section of the instrament, and IT. trust to 
your liberality for its insertion, judging from the nature of your work that 
the following motto, adopted by one of our political periodicals, applies 
equally to the principles of Tne Lancer—“ Open to all parties—infinenced 
by none.” 


I remain, Sir, your humble obedient servant, 
JOHN READ. 
(Gr I should have remarked, that the valves cannot become choked by 
ions of undigested food, as the space around them is made to correspond 
in fact to exceed) the internal diameter of the GEsophagus tube, so that every 
substance that enters the tube passes the valves with the utmost facility. 


30, Bridge-house Place, Newington es 


April 23. 1825. 





TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. 

A FEW MEDICAL STUDENTS are received into the house of a Surgeon 
Accoucheur, where they are particularly instructed in Midwifery, and pro- 
vided with cases. 

For Cards of Address, apply to Messrs. Callow and Wilson, Medical 
Booksellers, 16, Princes-street, Soho. 





Price Sixpence. 
CUT UP OF THE REAL SIMON PURE, BY H. BROUGHAM, Esq. 
IN A CAUSE 
TYRRELL v. THE EDITOR OF THE LANCET. 


A NEW EDITION, printed uniformly with Tae Lancet, containing 48 
Pages, and forming a Supplement to Number 10, of Vol. VI. 

A VERBATIM REPORT of the above TRIAL, which took place in the 
Court of Common Pleas, Gaildhall, London, on Friday, February 25th, 1825. 
The admirable Speech of Mr. Brougham contains a most able and accurate 
Dissection of one of the “ Tuxee NinnyHam™ers”’ of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital. 

Pablished at Tre Lancer Office, 210, Strand; and may be obtained of 
every Bookseller in the Kingdom during the next six months, 
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Just published, by BaLpwin, Crapocx, and Joy, 47, Paternoster-row, 
i price 10s. 6d., with Four Plates, 

OBSERVATIONS on the DERANGED MANIFESTATIONS of THE 
MIND, or INSANITY. By J. @. SPURZHEIM, M. D. Licentiate of the 
College of Physicians, London ; Physician to the Austrian Embassy ; Author 
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“‘ The causes of our ignorance in insanity are numerous. First, the ex- 
amination of this subject is extremely difficult, and often considered as beyond 
the medical profession. Instead of multiplying the observations, and making 
use of every opportunity, medical people are, in a great measure, excluded 
from this branch of practice; and in general they make the treatment of 
insanity not a leading part of their professional acquirements. Those who 
have opportunity are often engaged in another line, and for want of time do 
not pay the due attention to this object. Others fear any innovation, and, 
from want of courage to exercise their own powers of retlection, follow the 
doctrines of their predecessors, or of titled contemporaries. It is, indeed, 
to be lamented that, from public institutions and {rom private establishments, 
where opportunity of inquiring into this disease occurs, no more medical 
communications are made. I think with Pinel, that ‘ he who cultivates me- 
dicine ought to pursue a frank and open system of conduct, and not seek to 
conceal the obstacles which he meets with in his course. He ought to feel 
no reluctance to show what he discovers.’ The contrary, however, often 
happens. Indeed I have met with several medical men who prevent others 
from inspecting their establishments, and who, as Pincl says, ‘ ander the 
veil of secrecy intend to give a sanction to pretensions to which they have no 
just nor exclusive clainis.” 

Moreover, nothing is done to teach medical pupils that which is known. 
The notion of insanity, which any one acquires, depends on his own appli- 
cation. There are no lectures on this important branch of medical know- 
ledge, while, at certain universities, medical students are obliged to attend 
lectures on the diseases of animals and on the veterinary art. I however 
think with Dr. Rush, that the knowledge of the human mind is so important 
even in the general practice of medicine, that it should be the Vade-Mecum 
of every physician. Finally, it was quite impossible to improve the doctrine 
of the deranged manifestations of the mind, because their healthy state was 
not understood. 

The history of insanity is necessarily connected with that of the human 
mind. Hence the different opinions of it are always conformable to the pre- 
vailing doctrines of philosophy. Those of the ancient philosophers, who 
believed in the sou! of the world, and considered the soul of man as an ema- 
nation, the matter as inert, and every activity as the effect of some spirit; 
—those who ascribed the efficient cause of all operations of man to the 
mixture of the elements of his body ;—others who admitted two principles, 
a good and an evil one ;—or who maintained the existence of spirits of dif- 
ferent orders, and an intercourse between the spiritual and material worlds, 
and who supposed invisible spirits to molest the human soul ;—or who con- 
sidered the soul as essentially pure, incorruptible, and the grossness of mat- 
ter as the cause of the disturbances of the soul ~-aitnalles according to 
their theoretical opinions, contended for different causes of the deranged 
manifestations of the mind, and modified their curative plan accordingly.”— 
Introduction, pp. 4-6. 
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